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S IMiftRY OF FIHDIIiIGS • 

I* A successful start has been made in defining the role of 
the professional performing artist in the school ccxnraunity 
and finding appropriate ways of relating the art forms to 
all curriculum areas. 

2. The greatest barrier to the implementation of the program 
is the school personnel. Therefore, orientation and in-serv- 
ido training of sc^hool personnel i^ required ^rid_5 catalyst- 
coordinator is needed in each buildi|^g to dzrticul.ate Ithe PACE 
concept of the role of aesthetics in education, 

3. No appropriate evaluation tools applicable to tlie measure- 
ment of the impact of this project on students are available. 

4. Three years of federal seed' fiuncting, have brought about fis- 
cal cor-imii^aent for the program on the par t* of five local 
school districts (on a limited scale), serious interest in/ 
and consideration of the project in several ottier clisttictfe, 
some of v;hich are outside the original PACE area. 

5. The impienentatioh of PACE v/as helped significantly by the 
regional nature of BOCES, by its shared service concept, and 
by BOCES Ill's sensitivity to the differences between, and the 
needs o:^ its various school districts. Success depends also, 
on the BOCES administration's acceptance of the program's pre- 
mises a9 to the place of aesthetics in education, thereJoy en- 
abling it to avoid the pitfall of becoming a booking agency 
for perforroing arts agencies which hawk their v;ares, but make 
no comraittaaent .to the community served. 
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.6v A coiTununity-based professional performing arts agency 
(ie* PAP) ic best suited to impleraentation of the program 
because: 

a» it answers the need for a new organizational 
arrangeiiient to deal with the unions involved; 

h. it is al>le to seek out the professional artists 
willing to begin to accept some responsibility 
to the school^ community? . 

' c» it serves as a force to educate the school dis- 
tritts as to their responsibility to £oster the 
professional performing arts in the general cora- 
munity? and:^ 

d. it can provide the schools V7ith a perf orraing arts 
' program at the highest level of sophistication and 
quality through the use vof the econOTiically sound 
prof es£3iona 1 *'bus and trucX* methods of production> 
andby offering ev^^ it can fpst-- * 

» > er adult financial .and artistic support. 
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STATEFffi.NT OP Tlffi. PROBIfiU 

The history o£ American education raalces clear that the per- 
foiSidng artsjiave been considered peripheral to society? that 
participation in performing arte experiences has been avrsilable 
prifoarily to those v/ho have already evidenced intorect eind cora- 
itiitmont and that an asaerobly program and a very occasional 
field trip to a professional performance has been considered 
sufficient exposure for the majority o£ students. 

The history of the performing: arts in 2^merica makes clear 
that the artG have been interested in e^^cation only if they 
were not otl-ieri/ise successfully engaged, - - 

• Recently e riuniloer of studies in the behavioral scienc have 
focused attention oh the use of aesthetic education as a potent 
force for fostering both cognitive and af f eetjive learning.- This 
is effective v^en the schools look beyond the short-term goals of 
arts courses and offer all stddents ojpportunity for -.participa- 
tion ini and creation and contemplation of aesthetic essperiences. 
The performing artSi concerned v;ith the images which reflect the 
hiwnan conditiorii can play a unique role in the development of new 
approaches to learning and good pedagogy, important now when the 
accelerated rate of change in our culturci • the' "fact" e^cplosion, 
and the alienation of youth make it vital that we motivate and 
emotionally involve students. 

The PACE ?roject| working closely with the Performing hrts 
Foundation of Huntington Tovmship (PAl^) , an organization (chart- 
ered by the IT.Y. State Board of -Regents) coromitted to high artis- 
tic standards and a jTole of responsible leadership in the educa- 
tiohal cowraunityi has explored ways in which the professional 



perfoxrming arts can successfully be used in education to foster 
aesthetic airoreciation^ understanding and involveiaent. PACB has 
sought answers to the following rruestioris: 

1. Hov; to create ancl execute a plan v;hereby the performing 
arts can become an integral part *of the curriculum in a 
way that 'enriches the general curriculum rather than re- 
; inforcing the segregation of the arts? 

a. by determining the role of the professional artist/ 
in the .classroom, finding appropriate ^;ays of re- 
lating his art forrrto many curriculura areas by^ 
involving teacher and student in the use of the 

4:^ art forms to clarify, reinforce ancl es^tend curri-* 
culura objectiviec; ^ 

b. by providing a sequential program of, music, theatre 
and dance :perforraancec vjith suf f ix:ient frequency, 
quality and range, designed to increase t/ie child's 
opportunity to gro\^ intellectually, emotionally, 
critically and aesthetically; 

c. toy deterraining ilf cruality artists can be attracted 
to, and become ecjually cormnitted to, an educational 
program and regional adult theatre. 

J 2* Can the validity of the regional concept to plan anci to 

implement programs in the professional perfonoing arte 

that raaintain maKimum cruality standards and minimum cos%: 

factors be demonstrated through: 

a. the extension of the 3CCS5 shared service activi- 
ties into the area of the humanities an?; artn;. 

c - - 

b. tlie priority established by PAP when it initiated 
cooperation with, and provision of services to the 
schools to encourage the integration of the prof- 
essional perfonwing arts into the curriculum, in 
accordance v;ith one of its original purposes; 

c. obtaining the support of the adult coroiAunity for 
a regional theatre based on ;the premises of this 
prograra* ^ . 



ATT A CKIHG TIIS ?3GBmj& 

1. The nuitiber and nature of_.tlie subjects 

The Bop.rd of Cooperative Educational Services (BOGEG), 3ra 
Supervisory District of Suffolk County, " consists of 18 oohool 
districts "in three townships, Huntington Tovmchip, v;ith G 
school districts, was selected by the BOCES administration 
for the ^ilot PACE Project. It is a suburban coraraunity, 32 - 
40 milec fipm New York City, v.»ith a total population of 190, 
000 (1970). Spending ' appro::iraately' $3,^100. to $1,300. per 
pupil.^in its schools, the comunity has denapnstratec! serious 
commitment to quality education of its students who repre- 
1; sent a mixture of income levels and ethnic backgrounds. 

The project was directed towards tlio 16,000 students in 
the 7-9 grades, enrolled in S public school districts v;ith 
15 junior high school buildings, 7th and 8th grades in S par- 
ochial Dchobls and a 9th grade in one parochial high lool. . 
These schpols employ approximatly S50 teachers. . 

2. - The^jyrAiv^^ 



a. Planning period,^ J^^^ 



h Planning committee of 21 educators (1 eleraentary, 
1 secondary, 1 administrator from each of tlie 8 p\iblic 
school districts and 'from tlie parochial .school complex) 
met for 6 months (Saturdays and after jsrehool) v;ith PAP 
staff and profession?! artists as consultantjs to determ- 
ine the role of the professional performing artist in 
t!ie school curriculuia for grades K-12. . This gsroup 
forraed into 8 sub-corarftitteecf 1) liesearch: Previous 
Studies of Related Endeavors and a Survey of tiie Per- 
forming Arts in Huntington Township; 2) Sducational 
Rationale; 3) Goals anv.- Objectives of a Per forraing, Arts 
Curriculum; 4). Music in a Performing Arts Curriculum; 
5) Dence in a Performing Arts Curriculum; 6) Theatre 
in a Performing Arts Curriculum; 7) Teacher Orientation. 



ASter consideration of the reccmimendatibris of these 
seven ccHnmittees/ the PAP staff designect a K-12 pro- 
gram A^hich was submitted to, and adopted by tlie 8th 
coaimittee. Financing and Logistics • Siibsequently, 
when the 1st operational grant v;as cut from the rjs- 
quested $785/520. to $288,607., the Planning eorandttee 
decided to impleiaent the program in grades 7-S# 

Staffi ncf the Project 

The perf oxnotting artsi personnel were selectee?, on the 
basis of both cornmi^inbnt to their art form and com- 
mitment to furthering their ovm professional artistic 
careers-- little or no consideration was given to any 
v/orking background in education, 

11 Acting comnaiiv (Scmitv) 

Artists of high quality were sought out (no 
mention of the ^ scihcol; program being made and no 
■ pressure exerted for jbhem to move to the coramun- 
ity) and employed' tliel first two years oh a job 
bas^is, and the tliird year on contract, . prienta- 
. tidh. for the school program followed hiring. 
During the course of their work here, many de- 
. veloped significant commitmont to the program, 

2) Dan ce ccwnpany (n on-union) 

This company 'Fac created" in somewhat this same 
manner, but the Director chose to utilise non- 
union, young dancei.3 of more limited e::perxence 
who, it was found, required more guidance for 
the classroan activities. ^ . 

3) In addition to these companies, various 
quality performing artists and groups were em- 
ployed on a ehort-tem basis to implement -the 
full program recoraraended by the Planning Committee, 

Ist Operat ional (3,rant,_1967-80 .- Jg28^J0?A 

1) Performances: 4 Iltisic 4 Dance 4 Theatre (finc,#l) 

2) Orientation anC Training - District and Buildi-.g 
o Coordinators 

Meetings with PACE staff^min. 2 per month 
Individual conferences 

3) . Resident Artist Classroom Activity 

r 

As requested by school 



4) Orientation and In-Sorvice Training ~ Teachers 

Pall Conferonlse (2h days) for all participants 
in the progrard. Theiae: "How does Hxintington's 
PACE Project relate to the humanities and/or 
* arts prograrasT sr>onsored by federal, state and 
* local agencies?"' and "?3hat furtJ.or steps can 
PACE, take to iri^leinent its goals?"' 

2nc pperational Qrant/ 1953-69 - $230#087. 

1) Perfopnegices: 3 Music 3 Dance 3 Theatre (Encl«#l) 
- 1 Combination of three art forms 

2) Resident Artist Classroom Activity 

Each building ''h5cl*the PAP Dance Sns^^le in 
residence ot a member of the Resident Acting 
TCompany in* residence for 4 we^e. 

. 3) Orientation^and ln^ervice Training - Teaches 

a) Pall Conference (2^5 days) for all partici- 
pants. Theme: "The validity of the PACE 
^Process 9nd? th^ ideality of Local Funding." 

b) 10 week In-Service courses open (free) to 
all junior iiigh teachers, sponsored by 
BOCES, conducted by Project Director and 
A/as. Title: "Integrating tlie Porforuiing 
Arts- into ijjic Curriculum." 105 teachers 
participated in 2 sessions; 74 earned 
credit. . " / 

3r^D_erational Grant, 1969-70 rJ5.185jj)Oq . 

1) Resident Artist Classrdom Adtivity 

Each building liacK.an actor in residence for 
32 v;eoks, 3 dancers and 2 musicians shorter 
periods. Tlorkshop, productions v;ere presented 
' in classrooms at the request of the teacher. 

2) Performances: 1 Dance' 2 Theatre (Sncl. 

3) Orientation, ancT ln"s|jrvice* Training - Tbachers 

a) 10 .week In-Service course, "The Humanities 
and ' tho firts" eponsored by BOCES, conduct- 
ed by S»ACB st.-Sff^ open to all teachers at 

a f e^f $30., attended by 10. 

b) ' Saturday WorkslioSs - Two teachers from each 

district (consultant fee of $35. paid by 
project) attended all-day worJ^shops to 
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explore %;ith B/Ss theatre techniques for 
achieving curriculum objectives. 

1st yorlcchop - Math end Science teachers 
2nd Hor3tc>ioi> ~ English and SociEl Studies 

e) Distrlct-vdCle (1 day) Hunian5.tieo 9n<3.Arts 
Conferences in three school districts. 

pap presented weelcend evening and iwatinee perf ormanoc 
of selected productions for the adult coraraunity and for 
young people not served Isy the school program, \;itl^ a 
viov? to the development of fiscal and artistic support 
for the educational program. 

Coilcction_of_Data 

^ In 19S7-6S, vdien a budgeted iteia of $46,000. for contract- 
ing with Educational Testing fDervice for development of in- 
struments to measure student beliavioral change (primarily in 
the affective domain) v;as not approved, a Test pnd iScacurement 
consultant v?as employed to recoiiuaend data collection instru- 
ments and,/pr to develop suitable tools. By November, 1957, 
it became evident that adequate instruments for prochict eval- 
uation were not availab?.c and that limited funds and per.sonnel 
precluded the development of such tools. ( One test, a T'emantic 
Differential, v;as devised and administered) Therefore, the 
major emphasis v/as placed on process evaluation. 

The foiloi7ing personnel, in addition to PACE staff, teachers 
and artists, aided in the coXlectj.on of datas 

a. Disteict Coordiiiato^^^ 

li coordinator from each .district and from the par- 
ochial school oomple;: mado up the Steering Committee 
(End. #2. Job descriotion) . Each received a consvilt- " 
^ant fee of $500." paid' by the project in tlie first year 
ana 'by the districts in the 2nd and 3rd years (in 
dollars or services in Icind) , 



b» Building Curriculiua Coordinators (BCC) ; 

Chosen by the district for each building (End. 
Job description) andtpaid a consultant fee of $S0O. 

Eval uation Consu l tants (par t time) 

The data collection devices included: 

a; Performances \ - ; ' 

1967.-53-63 BCC feedback sheets*^? Steering Commxttee 
feedback? topes of informal meetings of 
artists with" students and of PACE staff ' 
with scihool staff; professional news media 
reviews of productions* (On file.) 

1969-70 BCC f eedback sheets vwere discon^ and 

replaced by attendance figiire^i 

b* i^/n classroom , 
experiences 

1967^68-69 Artists' daily reports*? anecdotal re- 
ports*? artist??* classroom project re- 
ports*? feedback from Steerin<i Committee* 

1969-70 Teachers* ciassrTOm^p^ 

^ discontinued and replaced by interviews 

with selected teacihers\by e\!^luation con- 
sultant. 

c. In-Service Teacher Training 

1967- 68 Informal feedback (participants' comments 
. at Fall Conference) 

1968- 69 Same as sJ&ove and evaluation forms from 
course participants • * 

1969- 70 Course participants' evaluation forms*? 
conferences, informal discussion and 
letters from pairticipants in Saturday 
Workshops • 



* End* #3i Data collection forms. 
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"The arts are not for a privileged few but for the many, that 
their place is not on the periphery of society but at its cent- - 
er, that they are not just a form of recreation but are of 
central importance to our well being and happiness..."* 

"We need to esraose all of the children in our schools to all 

of the arts and to do so in a way that enriches the general ** 

curriculum rather than reinforcing the segregation of the arts.. 

"The performing arts are most meaningful to the child as a 
spectator if he fisJinvolYed as a participant— and that involve- 
ment deepens v;heb-*[e sees and hears quality performances."* 

"The quality of indivictaal livt.s and the quality of our soc- ** 
iety are directly related to the <^ality of pur artistic life . " 



it 2 



The PACE Project objectives were to develop a program v;hich 
\^ld provide answers to the above statements. Uet have worked 
on the assumption that: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



a sequential series cJfTWofesSional performances of 
quality, range and frequency, geared to the intellect- 
ual and emotional lev^l of the student^ would provide 
aesthetic experiences of educational value — and that 
tiie experiences should stand or fall on the basis of 
the artists' skill. (Thus, teaches were asked to 
limit advanced preparation to title, names of perform- 
ers, and at miost, a brief synopsis of plot, reserving 
fuller discussion for post-performance class time.), 

involving the artist-in-residence with students, using 
the art form to extend, reinforce and clarify the cur- 
riculum in the classroom v/ould: 

1) deepen student appreciation and understanding 
of the arts as an integral part of all exper- 
ience — ^ich would then bring about a greater 
appreciation of the performance? ' and • 

2) make available to the teacher a unique teach- 
ing tool which v;ould lend itself to both cog- 
nitive and affective learning experiences, 

the goals of the project vrauld best be served if a 
regional professional performing arts organization 



* Ro^efeller Panel Report-The Perfojmiing Arts-Problotts and 

Prospects. IIcGraw Hill, 1965 
** John D, Rockefeller speech-General iisseinbly of the Arts and 

-Education Council of Greater St. liOuis. May 17, 1969. 
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v/ith high artistic standards arid a commitment to 
meeting"^the needs of the particular community, acted 
as producing agency. Such an organization could best 
exercise quality control — in part because of its 
ability to sponsor performances for adults, and thus 
attract superior artists; 

constraints would arise as the program evolved and 
that feedback information from the schools would re- 
sult in program adaptations; 

the district and building coordinators would be the ^ 
key people in determining the success of the schools 
involvement in the program; 

school personnel 3nd artists w<kild need orientation 
and training in techniques of integrating the perform- 
ing arts into the curriculiam and in overccmiing possible 
resistance to the ideas and propeAires of the program; 

if the procedures and program were valid in terms of 
the needr of the participating district dist- 
ricts wouldvdemonstxate ah^^ i^^ in cOntiriuirig the 
project beyond the three years of fed^al funding. 

2. ^ Techniques used to handle th e data 
^ The collection and intei^retation of process evaluation 

data has been directed toward determining to v*iat extent the 
/ projeclfs activities were effecting teacher behavioral change 

(vdiile keeping in mind that the "good" teacher has always used 
_ the arts as a teaching device in vSiatever foms they were a- 

vailable); toward assessing the artists' behavior in classroom 
/ activities; and toward evaluation and modification of the 
' system devised. 

Dr. Francis J. Growley, an evaluation consultant (Zvcsoc- 

iate Professor at Pordham University) in a letter of April 22, 

1969 (on file) commented on the techdiques we were employing 

and on tlie objectivity of our 1967-68 Evaluation Report. 
The evaluation instruments in use provid an in-f low of 

data from the schools which is subjected to analysis by the 
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PACE staff and form the basis of it's recommendations to the 
Steering Coniraittee for modifications and adaptations of the , 

program, - 

Weekly h/R meetings are utilized for an exchange of in- 
formation, discussion of classroom activity techniques, and 
of.probleras arising wi-ai students, teachers or administrators. 

In the.third year, an evaluation consultant^ conducting 
in-depth interviev/s %vith selected teachers to assess the suc- 
cess and/or failure of the A/R classroom experience, increased 
the productivity~of "evaluation of the many facets of the A/R 
program by oiataining for the staff detailed information re- 
lating to the student/teacher response to the activity and, 
in addition, prepared a docuraent of successful A/R activities 
for dissemination to the teachers. 



.Por^qmances r 

The curnmaries of the BCC feedback information for the 
first tv70 years (End. iH) attest to a generally favorable 
assessment. For examples 

1967-63 1963-69 

Program Content: e:ccelleht-very good 82% S5.S% - 

Quality of Performance " " " ,91% 76 % 

Student Reaction . " " 80% 49.4% 

Teacher Reaction " " V , 81% 55.7% 

The ratings in the first year reflect a natural enthusiasm for 
something nev;. In the second year some of the problems inher- 
ent in an innovative program becarae more evident, such as,: 

1. the minimizing of student potential for appreciation 
and the controversy created on the selection of appro- 
priate material, although the program v/as planned by 
teacher committees y 

2. the difficulty most teachers encountered in accepting 
the recommendation by the Planning Committee to mini- 
mize student preparation an^i to place emphasis on post*- 
performance classroom discussion. 

.In the course of the second year, several districts suggested 

allov;ing students to have the choice of attending (30% did), 

leading in the third year to the Steering Committee's decision 

to offer all students the choic<5 of - attending at a small fee; 

thus allov;ing students to demonstrate what interecit ^'n and 

comraitmcnt to the programs may have been generated by the 

first two years and by the A/R classroom experiences. Attend- 

ance figures for the 3rd year weres* 

Rod Rogers Modern Dance Co. 3774 
In her it the Wind - Resident 2>iCting Co. 6766 
Ernes tf th jjove - Resident Acting Co. 5260 

Theoretically ''tai^ was a^a^^ T6 , 0 00 s tliden t^^^ but^ 

in actuality tickets were not made available to every grade in 
every school by the BCC. Results v;ere not affected by the 
scheduling problems as the, time of performance v;as at t/ie 
school's discretion, but they v;ere affected by the quality of 
the involvement of the BCC and school staffs. 
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Our producing techniquec proved successful — the schools 
found that they could bus as many as 1200 students several 
times a year, a. rather unique undertaking* When productions 
were stationary, attendance compulsory and the students were 
bussed to a strange school, behavior problems sontetimes arose* 
But when the production ^was -trucked to each school and/or 
when attendance was by choice, the behavior problems were 
minimized or ceased entirely* 

We have found that the performance has not had as ready 
an acceptance by the school personnel as the A/R program. 
After three years there are still those in the schools who . 
do not shov; sufficient respect for students* capacities; 
who do not recognize any distinction between ^*asseiQbly pro- 
grams" and fully staged professional productions (End* #5); 
who deny the artists* integrity and ability to make a state- 
ment to students; and who do not recognize the PACE priority 
and resent the time taken from "the curriculum"* 

The artists find the experience of performing in the schools 
difficult, but we have been able to attract and retain fine 
performers by, in some instances, exposing them to the idea 
gradually, and by providing weekend adult audiences* • 

Artist -in'-Residence 

In response to feedback from the schools, an increasing 
proportion of the budgeted funds was allocated to the A/R 
aspect each year; 

The a/R was utilized by teachers as a tool for the clarifi- 
cation, extention and reinforcement of curriculum objectives 
and to effect change in student attitude and behavior through ' 
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physical, verbal or sensory involvement of students (Encl* #5) • 
The techniques most often used were, the A/R as a model 
(reader, actor, mime, etc*); exercises in preparation for, 
and direction of role playing and improvisation; and sense 
perception exercises « Improvisation has proven to be the 
most effective technique as it stresses student participation 
and involvement in the art form rather than passivity and skills. 

In the third year .oyer 442 documented A/R classroom exper- 
iences took place (as compared to 27 documented in the first 
year) in the following subject areas: A^t, Business, Communi- 
cation Skills, English, Foreign Language, Gym, Home Economics, 
Humanities, Industrial Arts, Math, Music, Religion, Science, 
Social Studies, Special Education. 

Responding to the usefulness of the experience in 87 eval- 
uation interviews, the teachers reported 77 experiences ranged 
from excellent to good; 6 fair and 4 poor. In 84 cases the 
teacher reported that the curriculum objective was achieved 
and, where the teacher was willing to make an estimate, 23 
reported 100% of the students understood the .curricula object-* 
ive, 23 repbrted 50-95% and 4 reported under 50%. 23 teach- 
ers felt that the shy, quiet or slow child benefited most, IX 
* 

thought the bright, and 1 felt average students* benefited. 
They reported that in 10 cases attitudes were definitely 
changed, and in 7 cases behavior. 41 teachers said that the 
experience had demonstrated techniques which they would be 
able to use themselves — 16 stated that the A/R was the neces-* 
sary ingredient in the experience. 

In each of the 10 fair to poor, the consultant found that 
there had not be^n sufficient dialogue to promote a clear 



understanding between the teacher and artist prior to the 
experience • The artists found that many teachers experienced 
difficulty in clearly articulating their curricultun objective 
in the course of the pre«-classroom activity teacher/artist 
dialogue. 

Another A/R activity^ primarily in the third year, was the 
presentation of workshop productions. These wore developed 
in response to suggestions from the teachers; were of 10 to 
40 minutes duration; and were scheduled in me classroom at 
the teacher's request. Four productions were made available 
and given 70 presentations as follows: Juliet and Nurse 
scene fxosa Rome o an d jTuliet (17 performances) ; the Shepherd 
scen^ from Axia da Ca^ (20) ; excerpts from Spoon River An** 
tholoqy (24) ; and a Japanese Noh play (9) . 

Orientati o n and In-Servi ce Tr ai ninq 

•« 

All feedback^ informatioh confirmed that the coordinator 
was the key person in the schools. The districts that had^ 
the most successful experiences were those that gave a high 
priority to the. duties of the BCC^ and where he was a person 
who understood the plade of the hmanities and arts in the 
curriculura. 

Finding the first year that teacher attitudes presented 
the most serious constraint on tlie program and that the BCCs 
were not uniformly successful as catalysts # an in-*service 
teacher training course was offered in the fall and spring 
of the second year (Encl. #7-*evaluation summary) . 

In the third yec.\ seeking further ways to inform teachers 

of PACE, goals and methods, Saturday Workshops were inc. ;:itut6d; 

w 
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ohe for Math and Science teachsrs and one for English and 
Social Studies teachers .(two from each district v;ere invited 
to attend anci paid by PACE). One follow-up teacher interview 
(End. #8) and end of session comments indicated to the staff 
that in almost every case the teachers present gained insight 
into the PACE A/R concept and hov; it could be applied in 
their suJaject area. Many stated that they would malce a point 
of informing other teachers in their departments of the val- 
ue of thiis concept as a unique teaching tool* 



3- Rela ted to T otal Proje ct Costis 
' Total operational grant expenditures 

ESE2^ Title III 

1967- 68 $288,607.00 

1968- 59 230,887.00 

1969- 70 185,00 0.00 

$704,494.00 

School Districts 

1968- 69 BCC & Mstrict Coordinators 

1959-70 " " ' " Pees ^ 

(In dollars or services in. ^- 

kind) 

Perfoirrtdng .nrts Foundation 

1967-68 $ 12,000.00 
1958-69 15,239.00 

1969- 70 5,000.00* 
32 ^239.00 

. TOTAL $736,733.00 

* AdditionaiT/7 PAP'*lease"d $20,000. vrarth of theatrical ^'d office 
equi pment to PA CE © $.1. 00. 

After three years of federal seed funding, the chi.ef school 
officers in all 8 participating districts confirmed their 
coranitmcnt to the program. Three Boards of Education in- 
cluded a line item of $15,000. in their budgets for ner^t year, 

t 

two districts have made more rabdeot commitments, and one 
district is giving serious thought to the project and seeking 



funds. In the last two districts, one has had no continuity 

• - • . . 0 

of administrative leadership in ths past four years due to 
constant changes, in personnel, creating difficulty in clear 
ccMnrauniciition of PACE objectives, and the other will not con- 
sider any new program because of severe fiscal problems. The 
parochial school complex, despite its financial crisis, has 
expressed eagerness to participate in the perforiaances and xs 
consideringjraising additional funds for the ii/?v program. 

PAF^G e:^perience in re the adult box pffico demonstrates 
that this community is no different from most — less than 4% 
of 'any coraaunity attend tiie performing arts. The PiU? Sox 
ofHce attracted less than 4% because: 1) the comravmity has 
to be educated to accept the concept that a parallel tlieatre 
program for students and adults can create excellence^ and 2) 
that theatre equal to Broadv/ay standards can be enjoyed out- 
side of Nov; York City* 

PAP*s strength was demonstrated by the commitin:>nt of the 
Board of Trustees y^o, when the bo:: office failed to yield 
sufficient support, made personal contributions to hire a 
professional fund raiser. 



COMCLUSI OHS AMD REC OtflffiND&TI OWG 
!• Outcomes 

The validity of PACE an J its success in implementing a 

plan for the performing arts to become an integral part of 

the curric^;lum is attested to by the following: 

a« At the end of 3 years all G superintendents attested to 
the validity of the Iprogram# 

Ob. Th^e of the original C districts, placed a line item of 
$15,000.^ in their budgets for an A/R program and tv;o 
districts have made more modest ccHindtiticntD* 

c. A summary of selected classroom experibnces (3ncl« #6^) 
anu the increasing demand for the A/R by teachers, illus- 

^ tratet:; the beginning of success in defining the role of 
the perfosopciing artist in the sdiool community and the f indu- 
ing of xjppropriate Ways of relating the art forms to all 
curriculum areas* 

d. BOCES III, in the 2nd and 3rd years, broadened the scope 
of the program under^ the aegis of a Humanities and ?.rt8 
Program, offering Pilot Programs to its 10 additional 
districts* Six of these districts in Babylon and nmith- 
tovm Tovmships incorporated this program using local 
school funds* 

c* (jnder tlie BOCES Humanities ana Arts Program, a pilot elem- 
entary program was established, through ^ich we v;are able 
to provide 5 districts with both £>erformance and 
This was made possible at a considerable savings to the 
districts through our ability to sign a quality profes- 
sional childrens* theatre ccxi^any for a 10 week contract* 
Wo were able to provide orientation for A/R vwrk to these 
actors and in turn received from them their response to 
our program* 

f * One school district outside of the BOCES III area has com*- 
mitted funds for participation in the program as a result 
of Icno^^rledge gained from the dissemination of information Oj 
about PACE* Several other districts in SuffoUc and Nassau 
Counties are considering participation as this report is 
sxsbmitted* 

g* PACE and ?AF have established the validity of a parallel 
student/adult program for the artist by attracting and re- 
taining performers of e::collence, while acknowledging 
that considerably more teacher training anc- adult audience 
development are necessary for complete success* 



The projcimity of this coiamunity to Hew York City has 
given the advantages of Toeing able to drav; on an enor~ 
. raous pool of talent (who can commute if they so choose) | 
and of vTorking in a coronunity \*ith a high level of soph- 
istication and coinroilaent to education. 

Conversely, we have faced the disadvantages of having to 
compete with New York professional standards and- of deal- 
ing v?ith artists generally reluctant to move from the city 
and, therefore, subject to all the hazzards of concauting. 

The problaas will vary from one conmrunity to another, but 
the advantages that aided the program in this community 
do not negate the premise that a similar program can be 
-done anyv;here. 

» 

Featu res of Origin al Plan Dropped or Modified ^ 

a. Responding to feedback from the schools and because of 
laci: of significant l>ox office support, from the adult com- 
munity at evening perfonaances, PACE modified the number 
of fully staged productions and increased the hours of 
Ti/R classroom activity. 

b. At the request of the teachers and as a response to the 
needs of the actors, Workshop Productions for classroom 
presentation were offered on a larger scale in tlic final, 
year. 

c* Evaluation procedvires viere modified the last year in tvio 
respects: 

1) Feedback sheets for performances were dropped and 
replaced by notation of attendance figures; 

2) Feedback forms for A/R classroom work were replaced 
by in-depth interviev;s v/ith selected teachers by 

an e valuation consultant* 

i. 

d. After the first two years the PAF Dance Ensemble was dropped 
Isecausc of: 

1) lack of sufficient fiscal support from the adult 
Gomraunity at the ?3o:: office? and 

2) conflict over priorities between the desire of tlie 
dance company to attract national recognition and 
the PACE concept of concentrating time, money and 
effort on developing the role of the performing 
artist in the classroom. ^ 

e. Compulsory free attendance at performance was dropped, and 
in the last year students wera given the choice of attend- 
ing or not at a small fee (thus demonstrating their commit- 
ment-, to and interest in tlie program) . 
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^oan ixQ^ontQ Tor Kost^guccGcsfufl^^ of j?rojects 

a* Planning 

The ctrongth that thic progrr.m has demonstrated is duo 
in considerable measure' to the interaction betwaon profes- 
sional artists and edabators in the planning yphttoe. The 
distinctions between the functions of each wust be under- 
stood: tiia educator must contribute his kna/lcdge of the 
broad curriculum areas and his understanding of the emo- 
tional and intellectual level of the students, xyhilc re- 
serving *€6rtiief professional artist the perogative of do- 
tortoining the fxnal decisions on programs. 

b. Meeting tlio Hged s of ^J':^^ioij2S^Sl^ 

A clear, understanding of hov; the arts function in meet- 
ing tlie needs of both the schools and the artists is vital. 
In tlie 7i/n rolor the artist utilizes his art form as a 
tool for the teabl^ a1rid he must not assume the role of the 
teacher. Xn performance, v/hile meeting an educational need, 
the artist fulfills hi^ ovm need for participation in the 
art forra *-and if the latter, is ignored or belittled the 
aestlietic e:ccellence of tlie program v;ill suf f er« 

c* Hfmag<5aont 

Pi\CE c3:porionce has ddlionstrated that the oomplescities 
of tliis program call for ^lo producing and managing serv- 
ices of a professional performing arts agency. Such an 
organination, ^ition firmly committed to the educational pro** 
gram as v;oll as to tlie' community, is uniquely al:>le to: 

1) reflect' the needs of tlie ccnmminity «(Encl. <^9) and 

2) invest the time, and effort required to dissesiinatci 
information concerning tlie program (End. #10) . 

&. Personnel in the Schools ^' 

The most successful implemeritation of tlie program can 
occur only v;here there is ah effective coordinator in the 
school building. The school personnel who have been act- 
ing as BCCs for PUCE have not had sufficient time for tiie 
€ask ana have not »nif^aaly had sufficient understanding 
of^ and cowroitmont. to PACE objectives and priorities. 
Therefore^ v;o recommend utilising the full time services 
of either/or both perf onaing artists or "school personnel 
as catalyst-coordinators, and stress the importance of 
orientation and in-servicfe training. 
»^ ^ * 
e. Suppo rt FrogTi the State 

VHiere active support from tlie state education depart- 
ment can bo obtained (the establishment of tlie Humanities 
and iirts Division of the H.Y. State Education Dept. fost- 
ered greater emphalsis ou tlie humemities and arts iu the 
schools and coincided vitli the devclcpraent of iJie PACE 
Project) this assistanqe can be a significant factor for 
success. ' 



PARrzCZPATIHG SCHOOL DXSTRZCTS 



E}Mqpd jri JUftion Free School blotrict jI^L. 

Dr. Jameo H. Boyd, Superintendent 
SSld SjPirlns Harbor .7 Cwteal School Distric t , j^2 . 

Dr. t!atthew W. Gaffney, Suiserintendent 
Huntington - yniqnJPr^^^ Sjdiool Distri*- 1 .#3 . 

I4r. Williaa pr Keough, Jr., Superintendent 
HcMTtiisort jU(n ion Free jSj^ 

Dr. Berhhard IT. Schneider^ Superintendent 
Ha If Hollow jaMs^^Camt^^ 

Mr. Coleiaan R. Lyona, Su3?erintendent 
Harborfieldg - C.entra.l gchgol piotrict 

i4r. Thoiiias J. Lahey, District J?rincipal 
S9!S9!^!?^^r. MAPTlPj^fiP. S^oql piotrict fl^lO. 

Dr. Itosc Heailley, Superintendent 
§outh Himtingt^^^ Free Scyippl J>is!acictJ^l2, 

Mr. diaries Connell, Superintendent 

Paro chial Sc^iools 

Christ the King School St. Jlnthony of ?adua school " 

Coindre Hall Boarding School St. Hugh of Lincoln 
Holy Family High ScAiool St. Patrick's Parochial school 

St^ Philip neri School 



.PACE PERSOKHEL 



Board of Coooerative Educational Services 
^ird Supervisory District of Suffoll; County 

Dr. Gordon A. VTheaton, District Superintendent 

Mr. James womack. Assistant District Superintendent 

Wc. Clint Marantz, Project Director 
Mr. Larry Porde, Producing Director 

Mrs. "Ruth. D'Onof rib. Assistant Producing Director 
Mrs. Kas Bendinier, Evaluation Consultant 



Distric t PACE S upervi sors 



Elvfood 

Cold S:.?ring Harbor 
Huntington . 
Northaort - 
Half Hollow Hills 
Harborfields • 
C(xniaaclc 

South Huntington 



UFSD i'fl 
CSD <'f2 
UFSD ^:=3 
OTSD i'M 
CSD s'f5 
CSb =11=6 
UFSD #10 
UFSD ii^lS 



Ilr. John J. Douksza* 
Hr. Zale George 
lir. Rufus Kern 
mt. Robert V7. Kruegez 
ISr. Prank Roach 
tir. Thomas Dight 
i'lr. Donald P. Sites 
Mr. Leonard Adriance 



* Chairman, Steering Committee 



1968-69 



Enclosure # 1 



Performances 



1967-68 



Dance 



Music 



Theatre 



Ethnic Dance - Bhaskar & Rivera - Dance of T\vo XJor^gs 
Primitive Dance - Dinizulu i\frican Dance Co, 
Contemporary Dance - PAF Dance Ensemble, 

Richard Englund, Director 
Ballet - PAF Dance Ensemble, Richard Englund/ Director 

Orchestra da Camera Clayton Westerman, Conductor 
Marian HcPartland Jazz Quartet 
Folk Singer - Norris O'Neill 

Composer-in-Residence, Herbert Deutsch - "Hudique Concrete'" 

(a composition made frcxa the 
sounds of an ordinary school day) 

Mime Theatre - Tony Montanaro & Michael Henry . 
Readers* Theatre - Julie Harris - Poems & Letters of 

Emily Dickinson 
Fantastics - PliF Resident Acting Co., Tony Tnnner, 

Director 

The Diary of Anne Fran k - PAF Resident Acting Co., 

Del Hughes, Director 



Dance Da nce Has Many Fa ces - PAF Dance Ensemble, Richard 

Englund, Director 

Dan ce F rom the Cur ric uliua - (same). 
Dance Fro m the Reper to ry - (same) 

Music Piano Recital - Lawrence Smith 

Marian McPartland Jazz Quartet 

Orchestra da Camera - Ilarian McPartland, piano soloist 

La\^ence Smith, Conductor 

Theatre Our Town - PfJF Resident Acting Co., Larry Forde^ Director 
Kabulci Theatre - iliss Miyoko Watnabe 

Readers* Theatre - Whitman 150 , PAF Resident acting Co. 

Larry Forde, Director 

The Bel ievers ^ combination of dance i music £^ theatre. 
Produced by Voices, Inc. 



1969-70, 



Dance ^ Rod Rogers Modern Dance Co. 

Music Mariah McPartland, pianist & Michael Moore, bass 

(small group recitals) 
Herbert Deutsche composer- in-residence * 

MUTII ^/ An A f^A^A^^^^^l,.^ ^9 Cr eation (inter- 
actions for chorus, percussion ensentole, flute 
and audience) 

Theatre Inherit the ?7ind - Resident Acting C6., Larry Forde 

Director 

Ernes t in Love - Resident Acting Co. , Larry Porcle, 

Director 

(Musical adaptation of Oscar Wilde's 
* "The Importance of Being Earnest") 



Workshop 
Productions 



A ria da_ Capo - Shepherd scene 
Rombo & Juliet - Juliet & Nurse scene 
Spoon River Anth ology - Excerpts 
h Japanese Noh play. 



PACE Information Sheot #? Enclosure # 2 

SCHOOL DISTRICT P ERSO.^M BL 

District Humanities and Art s Coordinators 

a. Serve on the BCX:eS Eumanities and Arts Steering Committee 
v;hich determines all policy and programs for thc^ school 
year - representing the office of the district chief 
school office?:. 

Coordinate* the services rendered by the BOCES Hiimanities 
and Arts Program with his district *s Humanities and Arts 
program* 



Building Kuiiianities and Arts Coordinators 

a. Encourage and foster, the use of the A/R in the classroom. 

Develop with staff and students possibilities for artists 
workshop productions that will fulf-ill the particular 
needs and interest of his school. 

c. Distribute information about the A/R program and pro- 
ductions and arrange, displays. 

d. Schedule performances for his school for all productions. 

e. Structure ticket sales procedure for performances. 

f. Order tickets and buses for performances from BCXIES 
Humanities and Arts office. 

g. Recommend those teachers who could meaningfully parti- 
cipate in. humanities and arts workshops. 

_h. Recomraend teachers to serve on BOCES Performing Arts 
Curriculum committees. 



} 

BOCES PACE Project 

t 

^ FEEDBACK 



Bnclosure # 3 



School ' - Performance 



(Please retiim within 24 hours of the last performance to PACE, 1328 
New York Avenue, Huntington Station, N.Y., 11746. Additional comments 
may he added on the back of this sheet.) 



Escel- Very Good Pair Poor 
lent Good 



1. Program content: 

2. Quality of performance: 

3. Audience (student) reaction: 

7th grade 
8th grade 
J 9th grade 

4. Audience (teacher) reaction: 
, . Escperimentally oriented: 

Structurally oriented: 
Arts oriented: 
Non-arts oriented: 
Adninistrator s 



5. Reaction to printed programs: 
7th grade 
8th grade 
9th grade 



6. Artist available at lunch: Yes No 

a) If yes, number of teachers involved: 

b) If yes, number of students involved: 



i 
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Artist available for pre- or post- performance activity: Yes No 

a) If yes, number of teachers involved: 



b) If yes, niuober of ''students involved: 

c) Nature of activity: (onstage, in x^hat class, in auditorium, etcc.) 



Performauices: 

l8t ^on time, minutes early, m inutes late, running time. 

2nd ^on time* minutes eeucly, f\ minutes late, running time. 

3rd .on time^ .^minutes early, minutes late, running time. 

_ Reason, if performance was late i 



Students bussed: Yes Mo 
Tech problems: .. 



Related student activity: (Library display, posters, class projects, 
stage crew activities, class discussion, etc., eitiier before or 
after performance) 



12. Absentee rig«"es! 



Page 3 



- 3 days.) 3 days ) 

Dsy or per- before. ) after ) 

formance program) program) 



Unusual weather conrlitions or any other event of significance 
to attendence figures: 



13. • Corariients: (Faculty and/or student reaction ~ use other side of 
necessary) 



n 



•OCES III, SUFFOLK COUNTY 

HUMANITIES AND ARTS PROGRAM 

ilrf }if*fiMRtsMtiict Prp/M# Mtporf 

Beginning 

Aitl$t teachfS^::^^^ Date 



iub|ect^ q, r 



Sdiool- Subject.^ Grade 

Cunriculum Objectives: 



Tediniques: 



.1 



Procedure: 



0 



CWrHe on hiOt if more space needed') 



O 

ERJC 



Concluding Date*.- 



■OCES ill, SUFFOLK COUNTY 

HUMANITIES AND ARTS PROGRAM 

Please report any anecdote rdated to the Hunumities and Arts ihogram whether it be positive or nega- 
tive, whidi is illustrative of the reactions of students, foculty, adminiitration; parents oi the conununity 
in genera]. 



Date [ Subject , 

Recorder 

Address. ■ 



iWfiU OH hack if more space needed^ 



BOARD OF COOPBRATIVE BDOCATIQWAL SERVICES 



Humanities and Arts ProgrjBm 



Project Evaluation 



Teadher 



Sbhool 



Subject 



A-R 



Grade 



Date Started 



Ended 



C\irriculum Objectives 



I. DO you feel tiiat you had effective dialogue with the 
Describes 



2. Describe your activity during the project. 



3. Did the students help in planning or carrying«-out the 
project? Describe: 



4« Did the student involvement include physicalt verbal 
and/or sensory activity? Describes 



5* HOW many students took part in the project? 
6« Do you feel that the students obtained clarification of 



Was the clarification partial? Optimum? 

7« HOW was this demonstrated? Tests? Discussion? Relating 
this experience to another? Other? 



the ctirriculum matter? 



What percentage of students? 



8. 



Describe the type of student that received the most benefit? 



9. 



Do you feel that any change has taken place in your 
students as a result of this experience? 



10, 



Did you and / or the students "catch" from the A-R any 
feeling of s Involvement? Excitement? Enjoyment? 
Boredom? 



11. Describe the students* reaction to the project. 



12. Did this experience suggest to you any new approach or 
any hew technique that you will carry out yourself? 



13. Do you feel that the A-R used his particular skills in 
an appropriate manner? 



************* 



Comaentst 



Artist-in-Residence Techniques 



Acting 
Movement 
Modeling 
Dcnce 

Xn^rovisation 
Voice production 



Role Playing 

Directing 

Analysis 

Sensory awareness 
Play structtiring 
Emotional involvement 



^ Aesthetics of life 
Physical techniques 
Theatre history 
Personality 
Memorization techn. 
Stage technique 



(This list of questions is to be used by the evaluator as a 
guide line only.) 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

THIRD SUPERVISORY DISTRICT OF SUFFOLK COUNTY 



em ^ARK no. <OIX HILLSi HUNTINOTON. N. v. t t74S 



GORDON A. WHCATON. OICTRtCT SUWRINTCNDCNT 



SURVEY OF IN-SERVICE COURSE 



Course Title: \ 

Instructor: 

Date: 

Nov; that you have completed the above named course, we would appreciate 
your brief reaction and evaluation. 

Your comments will be helpful to us in determining our future offerings 
of this and similar courses. 

Please take a few moments to complete the following and return this form 
in the attached envelope to your instructor. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Evaluation of In-Service Course Date: 
I am enrolled in 



Course Title 



I am generally satisfied /7 dissatisfied £7 vdth the course. 

After having t^en the course, I would recommend it /7 — i would not 
recommend it £7 to other teachers. ^ 

I am particularly pleased \dth 



_ am displeased vdth 



In planning future courses, I suggest 



The specific courses (please list) I thinlc should be offered are: 



Bncl08ur« # 4 

FEEDBACK ANALYSIS 



Sunmaries - of all schools to all productions 

(See Appendix 1 for raw data, conpiled from 
feedback sunmaries f or^ ea^ .production) 

Key: EX - excellent; V6 - very good; 6 - good; 

F - fair; P - poor. Figures express percentages. 



« 


EX-V6 


6 


F-P 


Progreun content 


.82 


.09 


.09 


Quality of Performance 


.91 


.07 


.03 


Student reaction 








Average of 7-9 grade 


.80 


.13 


.07 










7th grade 


.74 


.17 


.09 


• 

8th grade 


.78 


.13 


.08 




• oo 


AO 


• U/ 


Teadier reaction 

4 








t 

Total staff 


.81 


.11 


.07 


Experimentally oriented 


.88 


.06 


.05 


Structurally oriented 


.74 


.16 


.10 


Arts oriented 


.87 


.09 


.04 


Non-arts oriented 


.80 


.10 


.10 


Administrati<m 


.81 


ll3 


.06 


Student reaction to printed. , 








program « 


.63 


.27 


.10 



APPENDIX 1. SmSIARZES OF ALL FEEDBACIC SHEE'i^S FRai 3CC's 

(nav; Data) 

Zteifis considered: 

!• Program content 

2. Quality of performance - 1st perfomance, 2nd performance, 

3rd performance, average of all performances 

r 

3. Student reaction to performance - 7th. grade, 0th grade, 

9th grade, 7-9 average 

4. Teacher reaction to performances - experimentally-oritneted, 

str*4cturally oriented, arts oriented, zion-arts oriented, 
administration, staff averages 

5. Student reaction to printed program - 7th grade, 0th grade, 

9th grade, 7-9 averages 

Itey to all tables: EIC - excellent; VG - very good; G— good; 
F - fair; P - poor; 0 - omitted item (v/here pertinent) 

Notes: re O - omitted items; and other affective considerations 

Six schools did not attend Looking at Dance due to bussing 
and scheduling difficulties (Tables 1, 2, 3) 

Bight schools did not attend Spring Dance a teacher strike 
tied up temporarily the auditorium in v/hich the students 
were to be bussed. (Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, G) 

O is not relevant for Table 2. All schools ideally sai^ one 
. performance; hoi/ever, auditorium size sometimes dictated a 
2nd and 3rd performance in order to accoomodate student 
body (Table 2) 

7 of the 0 parochial schools did not have 9th <,rade classes; 
one had 9th grade, but not 7th and 0th. This accounts for 
high number of "0" items in Table 3. 

lihian students v/ere bussed to a performance (partially in 
Looking at Dance, all students for Anne PranJ' and Spring 
Dance) , the BCC had difficulty in kna/ing v/hich grade v/as 
which -in a foreign seating set-up, making grade level brealc- 
doiyn for reportage inetccurate. (Table 3) 

The categories under teacher reaction (Table 4) could overlap. 
Hopefully, tliis vms talcen into account in the reportage. 

Ti» parochial schools developed the idea that their feedback 
\ms included in the report of their host school. 

BCCs occasicnally neglected to return "feedback or filled it 
in perfunctora2;ly, omitting some items. 
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BCC FEEDBACK COMPILATION 
Total 19SS - 1969 Program 



41 



151 performancfis 



132 reports 



Excel- Very 
lent Good Good Fair 



Poor 







42 

• 


41 


27 


\ 14 


2 


2. 


Quality of performance: 


70 


39 


22 


9 


3 


3- 
















7th grade 


22 


30 


28 


31 


3 




8th grade ^ 


19 


33 


27 


29 


3 




9th grade 


17 


26 


14 


13 


Z 


4. 


Audience (teacher) reaction: 














E:rperimentaily oriented: 


36 


29 


IS 


9 


4 




Structurally oriented: 


30 


26 


27 


11 


5 




Arts oriented: 


44 


36 


.15 


9 


3 




Hon-arts oriented: 


29 


27 


16 


14 


5 




Administrator: 


32 


23 


14 


10 


2 


5. 


Reaction to printed programs: 














7th grade 


5 


11 


30 


32 


6 




8th grade 


4 


16 


27 


31 


8 




9th grade 


2 


13 


13 


20 


4 


6. 


Artist available for lunch: 


Yes 


22 


No 


60 





a) If yes, number of teachers involved: 97 

b) If yes, number of studenti^ involved: 107 

7* Artist available for pre- or post-performance activity: 

Yes 27 No 59 

a) If yes, number of teachers involved: 101 

b) If yes, number of students involved: 2535 

8. Performances: 

1st: 97 on time. Minutes late: 3 very late; 21, 5 to 10. 

9. Students bussed: Yes 29 No 75 

10. Tech problems: None 83 School equipment at fault 10 

11. Related student activity: (See program Feedback Compilations) 

12. T^sentee figures: 49 reports (out of 132 Feedback Sheets) 

Day of performance: .044 3 days before & after: .045 
(3 unusual conditions) (6 unusual conditions) 
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The T^sse iob ly Program Trap 

The Planning Coinraittee's task of designing a program to fit 
the new concepts of PACE required the surveying of a large area 
in the performing arts and the researchi-ig of all that had pre- 
viously been done. 

The coraroittee recommended that a series of experiences be 
offered in each area, and stated specifically what each sequence 
should include (in music:-a folk singer, jazz concert, orchestra 
concert; in dance: -ethnic, primitive, modern and ballet; in 
theatre: -readers? theatre, drama, musical) « 

The staff has searched out and brought to Huntington excel- 
lent performers in each category, but has found that the "assembly 
program" trap has sprung. To cite several examples: 

The East Indian, Bhaskar, a dancer with a deservedly fine 
reputation, presented a program of dance illustrative of 
Asian culture — ^but art is not, in essence, illustrative. 

The primitive dance program, by Dinizulu, was found to be 
too obviously riding the current v;ave of the Black arts* 

The Orchestra da Camera, an excellent chamber group, per- 
formed syraphonic music suitable for the age group — but the 
experience lost the quality of art through the necessary 
adaptations of musical literature written for a full-oca le 
orchestra. 

Marian Mcpartland, one of th^^ foremost names in jazz, was 
placed in the untenable position of denying her art form by 
having to perfojnn in large audi tor ixuns for large audiences. 
Solo jazz is an intimate art form, and in the third year 
when she was allowed to play for small groups only, the stu- 
dents gained understanding of the art and of her er.collence« 

Two readers* theatre programs have been presented* The 
first, Julie Harris reading the poetry and letters of Emily 
Dickinson, v;as successful — ^but essentially because Julie 
Harris was able to bring to her performance the magic that 
only a great star can project. In contrast, the program 
V?hitman 150 , readers' theatre especially designed for and 



pertinont to this community, using several voices, visuals 
and music, v;as an exciting and vvtlid v;ork of art though it 
was not performed by a cast of star quality* 

The^Believej^ an off-Broad\^y show very well reviev/ed 
in New YorTc'cTty, was scheclultjd* Thny brought to PilCE an 
inferior production which they thought "good enough for kids 
in place of the condensation of the Now York sho\7 v;hich had 
been promised. After the program v;as rewritten ana restaged 
it was artistically more valid, but was finally cancelled 
due to a second problem — the lack of consideration ana com- 
mitment of the cast* 

To sxaramarize: PACE experience has demonstrated that 40 
minute auditorixim presentations by artists brought in on a short 
term basis anc having no comitiitmont to the project, no matter 
how excellently performed or ho\»/ imaginatively staged, run the 
danger of degenerating into "assembly programs" — and such pro- 
grams are^by their very nature, not essentially art. 

This pitfall can best be avoided by following the recdmmenda 
tion (page 23) of reserving for the professional artistic staff 
the perogative of final decision on the selection of programs 
to serve the needs of the general curriculum areas spelled out 
by the educators* 




Board 
Of 
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THIRD SUPERVISORY DISTRICT OF SUFFOLK COUNTY 



GORDON A. WHEATON. district superintendent 



HUMANITIES AND ARTS PROGRAM 
1338 New York Avtnut 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 11746 
(S16) 271-3633 



Clint Marantz, Program Director 

Larry Forde, Director Resident Artist Company 
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RESIDENT ARTIST CIASSROOM ACTIVIT Y 



The primary purpose of the artist-in-residence 
aspect of the program is to find ways to infuse the 
humanities and arts into the curriculum, not as a 
separate field of endeavor, but as an integral part 
of the school experience. 

The examples given here illustrate the basic 
premise that the A/R is a tool offered to the teacher 
to enable him to clarify, extend and reinforce cur- 
riculum material. 

In the following reports, the curriculum object- 
ive, the technique agreed upon by "Wie A/R and the 
teacher, and the procedure used \in the classroom, are 
all stated. 

The evaluation, in all cases, consists of the 
teachers cc»nments, obtained in the course of an inter- 
view conducted by the PACE evaluator soon after the 
experience. Out of approximately 60 interviews con- 
ducted in November and December, fewer than 6 exper- 
iences were reported as unsuccessful by the classroom 
teacher. — ^ 
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The 15 experiences described below seem to 
demonstrate that: 

1. the A/R is a positive factor in moti- 
vating students in classroom activity, 

2. the shy pupil and slow learner often 
'*come alive", 

3. the brighter student and the -tight", 
repressed child tend to loosen up, and 

4. in some cases the presence of the pro. 
fessional performer is the ingredient 

of the experience that makes it succeed- 
but, in many instances, teachers report 
that they have learned a new technique 
which they can incorporate into their 
own teaching. 



Toward the end of the school year, a bulletin 
will be issued containing many more examples of the 
ajrtist-in-residence activity. 
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Reading & Study Skills 



A/R Acto r 



Objective: 

Techniques 
Procedures 



Evaluation: 



Science 



To effect attitudinal change toward the rela- 
tive importance of organization and structure 
to achieve a goal. 

Model 

As p&rt of an exercise oh planning a trip, 
teacher introduced A/R as a representative of a 
travel bureau vAio was present to discuss pro- 
fessional trip planning with them. A/R played 
the role in a state of total disorganization 
(coming late, dropping papers, losing glasses, 
presenting material in wrong order) and then 
left "the room. Teacher led class discussion 
of how this lack of organization made it more 
difficult for them to plan the trip. He didn't 
identify the A/R until the next day. 

Students were so sympathetic to the "representa- 
tive** that they worried about his losing his job, 
and wanted to find a way to help him. 

Teacher reported complete success with class, 
and that he will Introduce technique of role- 
playing into other situations' in his room. 

* * * 

A/^ Actor 



Objectives To demonstrate and clarify the difference between 
interpretations and observations. 



Technique ^ 
Procedures 

Evaluation: 



Model 

A/R did pantomime of eating his breakfast. Teacher 
then led class discussion, analyzing observation 
vs. interpretation of the actions (Did he ** drink 
coffee** or did he **lift a cup to his mouth"?) . 

Students all absorbed and involved in discussing 
qualitative differences. 

"I would like to see more of this type of act- 
ivity... students ars so TV and film oriented that 
they need this humanizing experience. ..an A/R is 
alive — they can communicate with |iim.** 
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English 
Objective: 

Technique: 
Procedure: 



Evaluation: 



A/R Actor 



To change student attitudes toward those vAio 
are "different* through increased involvment 
in the emotions illustravjd in the story **The 
New Kid**. 

Improvisation 

At the teacher's suggestion, A/R read the story 
before coming to class. He explained improvi- 
sation technique to the students and directed 
part of the class in an inqprovisation based on 
the story. 

Teacher was surprised that students incorporated 
many lines from the story in their improvisation, 
and that students not acting were so involved 
that they %^re mouthing lines as they watched. 

Teacher has since noticed that students are much 
kinder to a newcomer viho has a foreign accent, 
and that the more out-going students now say ••Hi" 
to the quiet ones. 

Feeling unsure of herself in drama, and not fam- 
iliar with this technique, teacher feels that she 
will now be able to make use of improvisation in 
her teaching aftejr^Jiaving observed the A/R. 

* * ♦ 



Science 



A/R Actor 



Objective: 
Technique: 
Procedure: 



Evaluation: 



To clarify the process of photosynthesis. 

Direction of role-playing by students. 

Teacher and h/R prepared cards indentifying the 
chonicals involved in the process and assigned 
students to play these roles. The teacher 
elicited the science facts from the students as 
the A/R assisted them in playing the roles appro- 
priately. ^ 

Majority of the class demonstrated, 4 days later, 
the 2a>ility to use this information in answering 
questions on partially-related subject matter. 

Teacher has since introduced this technique in 
his other classes himself-successfully. 
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social studies 



A/R Actor 



Objective: 

Technique: 
Procedure: 



Evaluation: 



TO involve the students in the study of the 
Iroqudis creation myth with the maximum degree 
of realism and emotional Impact. 

Reading 

A/R first read a biblical creation story (James 
Weldon Johnson) to class, then, with students 
sitting in circle on floor^ Xndian fashion, he 
read the Iroquois creation myth. (Project done 
in 5 classes, ranging from slow to honors.) 

100^ of students very interested and involved. 
All students demonstrated enormous recall from 
experience — and talked about it for 2 weeks. 

**0n the basis of the fine recall shown by the 
slow students, I begin to question the validity 
of l.Q tests*-- perhaps this test is only measur- 
ing reading skills!** 

tt it it 



Gene ral Music 



A/R Singer-Actor 



Objective: 

Techniques 
Procedure: 



Evaluation: 



To infuse confidence in a class of ^f allures^, 
in preparation for tl^oir work on a one-act musi- 
cal production. 

Personality 

This, the firL. of several planned sessions with 
A/R, was ^get to know the performer^ day to impart 
the feeling that a professional performer is a 
human being, even as they. A/R discussed her life 
as a professional singer-actor, including diffi- 
culties, frustrations, and successes. A free dis- 
cussion followed, guided by the teacher. 

very good, strong, successful experience. The 
kids were stupified that a 'real* actor wouM 
come to th(Ha and converse with them. They can't 
believe what is happeningi"" 



0 
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Art (S c ulpture) a/R Act or 

Objective: To demonstrate and clarify many different concepts 
of space. 

Technique: Sensory and physical awareness 

Procedure: A/R introduced a series of sensory games and 

physical activities, involving rebound in space, 
definition of space with arm motir^s, holding 
and passing imaginary objects, ett. 

Evaluation: •^y the end,100^ of students were interested and 
involved^ even the shyest* The new techniques 
the A/R brought tied in with previous discussion 
of certain modem dance techniques and my attempts 
to help them understand their environment^** 

~ * * * 



English A/R Actor 

Objective: To extend understanding of character develop- 
ment in the short stoary. 

Technique : Model Improvisation, Role-playing 

Procedure: Actor first mimed a series of actions (brushing 
teeth) with as little character as possible and 
then with strong characterization. Had students 
do similar exercise. 

A/R and students did scenes from stories written 
by pupils, doing iianprovisations of the same scenes 
twice/ developing different characterizations and 
relationships, demonstrating how little character 
delineation the story itself had supplied ♦ 

Evaluation: A/R very successful with this somevAiat repressed 
group — they tallced about the experience a great 
donl and requested his return. Students v/ere 
enthusiastic and, as a result of this session, 
were a little friendlier. Most students understood 
the need for btacong characterization thereafter. 
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Mathematics 



A/R A ctor 



Objective: To clarify and reinforce the understanding of 
adding and subtracting positive and negative 
integers (slov/«-average class) « 

Technique : Model 

Procedure: A/R made several suggestions for project and 



teacher chose the one he felt was most appro- 
priate* A/R drew a number line on floor and, 
as each student wrote a probl^ on the boar4^. 
a/R moved on the line to act out the answer- 
student decicfdng if she was correct. 



Evaluation: •^Majority of class obtained the desired clari- 
fication* Class was well-behaved — an achievement! 



The presence and technique of the A/R were in- 
valuable* This is a very humanizing, valuable 
experience 



Objective: To stimulate interest in poetary. 
Technique: Readers Theatre, Directing, Modeling 
Procedure: Teacher and actor, working as a team, directed 



students in making a tape« Teacher and actor read 
po^ to an accompaniment of students using words 
as music* Actor brought dancers in to direct stu- 
dents in movement improvisation and suggested that 
students set up lights to help create mood — bring- 
ing many media to the presentation of poetry* 



Evaluation: "Some of the slower students have started writing 



poetjcy and dramatic sketches, and some of the more 
repressed students are loosening up* Pupils are 
now working on productions of their own, which 
promise to be exciting and far more creative than 
they have ever done*" 



« 4r « 



English 



A/R Victor & Dancers 



Teacher, familiar with some of these techniques, 
has developed new ones, and has gained far more 
confidence in using them in her teaching* 
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S pecial C lass A/R Actor 

Objective: To improve student reading and writing skills 

by fostering greater confidence and self-image. 

Technique: Improvisation, tape-making, directing. 

Procedure: For three days, A/R had students do vocal and 
physical warm-up exercises and act out scenes 
frcm a TV script (The Honeymooners) . Then he 
directed students in improvisations on simple, 
familiar situations. Subsequently students 
wrote out the improvisations, taped them, cor- 
rected them, and re-enacted them. 

Evaluation: "Students attitude changed from reluctance to 

enthusiasm, with the exception of the three most 
withdrawn (out of 15) . The writing, correcting, 
and re-enacting of their own scripts v;ould not 
have been possible without the preparation pro- 
vided by the A/R." 

For the first time, one of these students has 
joined a school club — a direct result of this 
experience. 

* * * 



Art A/R Lctor 



Objective: To extend students* understanding of the human 

body — and the changes that take place under dif- 
ferent emotional conditions and physical condi- 
tions. 

Technique: Model 

Procedure: Wearing a mask to hide his facial expressions, 

A/R assumed various poses of motion and emotion. 

Evaluation: a/R's great contribution was his professional abil 
ity in expressing action and emotion — class would 
not accept a teacher or pupil in this role, nor 
could they do it as well. 

The work produced by students was far superior 
to anything they had previously done. "These 
students never can do this — but they didl" 



Teacher is arranging for all other art classes 
to have the same experience. 
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^Home Economics 



A/R i\cto r 



Objective: 
Technique: 
Procedure : 

Evaluation: 



To explore family relationships and inter-actions. 
Improvi s a tion 

h/R involved students in improvisations of vary- 
ing typical family situations. 

A/R l^Qcl excellent ideas and developed fine rap- 
port with students-?-one extremely quiet, shy 
girl spoke up for the first time in class* 



This project was done in two classes: the first 
class had discussed the subject matter and been 
told that the A/R^was^ coming— the result was a^ 
successful experience. The second class had not 
had this preparation— and the result was spec- 
tacular (much more free-participation and inter- 
est from students) . 

* * * 



English 

Objective: 

Technique : 
Procedure : 



Evaluation: 



A/R Actor 



To stimulate interest in poetry and broaden 
students sense of language. 

Reading, modeling 

A/R read different types of poetry and asked stu- 
dents to analyse figures of speech and meanings. 
He chose some "nonsense" poems, asking students 
to pick out verbs, adjective, nouns, etc from the 
nonsense words, according to how he read them. 

"A/R's skills very important — students far more 
involved than when I read to them* This exper- 
ience 'opened them up' to poetry"; 

VJhen asked by school to list materials needed for 
next year, teacher said, "Can*t we spend some of 
the money to have A/R come back?" 
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Spanish 

Objective: 

Technique: 
Procedure: 



Evaluations 



A/R Actor 



To review and reinforce subject matter: names 
of foods. 

Improvisation 

A/R directed improvisation of restaurant situa- 
tion, with actress playing an American and stu- 
dents playing waiters, maitre'd, cashier, and 
other customers. A/R mimed her requests and 
students responded with Spanish names of foods 
etc. 

'Slower students who do not do well in usual 
structured classroom situation, did well here. 
One extremely quiet child surprised me by coming 
alive. I would like to discuss other projects 
with A/R that I can carry on myself — she is a 
very good catalyst." 
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BOARD OP COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Third Supervisory District of Suffolk County 



Gordon A. Vflieaton, District Superintendent 



EVALUA TION OF I M-SERVICB COURSE 



Course Title: 
Instructor: 



Humanities & Arts 
Miss Helen Wyeth 



No. Enrolled: 
No. Returns: 



10 
5 



Date: 



February 19, 1970 



A. Number Satisfied: 5 
B« No« would recommend: 5 



Dissatisfied 
Not Recommend 



0 
0 



Areas o f Satis faction: 

1. The experience and methodology of the educator, -Miss Helen Wyeth* 

2. The approach of the course which broadened our outlook and re- 
moved the classroom walls with more creative methods, giving 
students a more active and more responsive roll into the class- 
rocxn. ^ 

3. The trip to the museum of Art and the outline to have been fol- 
lowed was ejscellent* Course v;as great for my own personal en- 
lightenment and enrichment. I preferred the first part of course* 

4. The last tliree sessions • 

5. The practical rather than theoretical approach, the interpersonal 
involvement and participation share by the instructors, the stud- 
^ds, and the resident artists. 

Areas of Dissati sfaction s 

1. Having two lengthy lesson plans to prepare, considering the 
length of the course. However, this was minor compareo to what 
we gained from course. 

2. The change of the place wher e course was originally scheduled. 
The amount of hours of outside work involved was far too great. 

3. Many of the art projects. 

4. The length of the earlier seG.f;ions v;ith dinner break - two hours 
is suf ficjlent - additional sescions could be held. 

B. Additio nal Gugge stions 

1. That field trips be held on v/eek-ends whenever possible. Most 
of us are up at dawn. 

2. Continue broadening curriculura, encouraging teachers to bring 
the present outside world and ideas into the classroom. More 
development of^the idea that music and the arts can open doors, 
and improve the quality of thought in an exciting way, by ex- 
ploration on the'^part of the students - "Discovery" is the key 
to pupil participation and more permanent learning pleasures. 



The Changs of the place where course was originally scheduled. 
The araount of hours of outsic.e v;orh_ involved wac far too great, 
ft broader c;>ectrum of the arts program. 

Shorter class sessions but more total sessions - involve stud- 
ends in soras of the teaching phases - trying out lessons and 
materials v;ith tlie class, for eitamploi and additional cessions 
with group participation such as the Daniel. Webster evening 
and the sensitivity and awrrfjness e::periences. 
Another course- v;ith Helen Wyeth for elementary classroa-i Teach- 
ers and rpecials. A course \;ith PAC3 people - artistr; working 
out. various classroom probleus with the teachers. 
The course as offered. Another course that 'would escplore and 
provide ejiperiences in integrating the arts into the on-going 
curriculuiii. 
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BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Third Supervisory District of Suffolk County 

EVAL UATIOH OF IN-S ERVICE COURSE 

Tally 

Course Title: Integrating the Performing # Enrolled; 49 

Arts into the Curriculum 
Instructor: #' Returns: 19 



Date: J anuar y; 14^ ^ 1969 



A* Number Satisfied: 17 . Diss' :.^fied: 1 

NurtCoer would recommend: 17 .Not Rocotnmend: 1 

C. Areas of Satisfaction: 

* The variety bf speakers and material presented. 

^' Meeting and listening to the PACE performers explain their 
aspect of the arts and its role in the classroom. 
The idea that this course has made some teachers aware of the 
importance and value of the arts in the curriculiom. 

* The presentation of the course by Mr. Marantz; varied perform- 

ers? artists; personalities? materials and equipment used 
during these sessions. 

* Guest lecturers and escchange among those enrolled. 

* Music presentation - The drama group was fair. Mr. Kaprow's 

second section was informative and in eresting. 
r-5^sentations made by the teachers. 
^/ * Tr Iking with the artists and exchanging ideas with teachers 
^ from other schools. 
Class discussions. 

* 7:he use of performers to demonstrate techniques, as well as 

teachers. My entire approach has changed. 

* Actors in residence^ \— 

* The enthusiasm of Mr. Har.antz and of the guests. 

* Visiting artists and lively discussion and teacher involvement. 

* Mr. Marantz. 

* Guest speakers. 

* The many ideas I culled from the course. 

* Opportunity to hear qualified, competent people express their 

ideas and experiences. 

* The presentations of all of the artists, the general atmos- 

phere, the discussions. 
I can't say that I am satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
course. However, I would like to say that I ara happy to 
have had the experience of taking this course. Many good 
ideas were presented by the participants that v;ill prob- 
ably change some of my teaching techniques. I can't say 
that I am sold on the idea of the Artist in Residence. I 
feel that v;e have a great deal of talent amon^ staff mem-- 
bers. This should be used. These people have been prop- 
erly trained to understand children and should adapt and use 
proper techniques of involving the children in the use of 
the arts in covering the curriculum. 
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D. Areas of Dissatisfaction: 

* Disappointing cancellation of planned demonstrations. 

* Too much lecture and too little integration of the actual 

arts v;ith the course. Examples Ballet or dance group pre- 
sientation. 

* The length of the course* 

* My feelings of frustration because my school (elementary) does 

not reap the benefit of tliese performers and the lack of 
material available to me. 

* The dance session was disappointing. Not much to it. 

* The eating problem. 

* Dance and music sessions. Would have liked more participa- 

tion in these sessions. 

* Pact that for credit, a presentation must be made. 

* I feel that it v;as never made clear to us ju^t "how" one goes 

about integrating the arts with the curriculum* I felt that 
the course was one continuous motivation for a never exist- 
ing lesson. There were many discussions, but we never came 
to "grips" about one thing — the guests were interesting but 
the course in general was a poorly planned one. 

E. Additional Suggestions: 

* Live perforraing involving youth in the course at various 

sessions. 

* That the performers perform. Demonstration lectures similar 

to v;hat the Britannica people have done with Hamlet and Macbeth . 

* Lessons planned so that the elementary school teacher can 

gather material easily to facilitate the* teaching of lessons 
with the arts and humanities in mind. 

* Meeting every week. It is hard to keep track at bi-monthly — , 

meetings and a lag in interest. ^""^ 

* Meet in a different school iftvironment each time. 

* An evaluation be required. 

* You continue .^the creative features of education. 

* Shortening thV course from 4 hours with 1 hour break or 3h 

hours with h hr. break (as it turned out) to 3 hours with no 
break,, v;ith coffee available. Or offer course every week 
for 2 hours. ^ 
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SOARD OP COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Third Supervisory District of Suffolk County 

EVALUATION OF IH-SERVICE COURSE 
Tally 

Course Titles Humanities and the Arts # Enrolled: 25 

Instructor: Mr. Clint Marantz^ # Returns: 18 

Date: . j?i^e^^ r969 

A. Number Satisfied: 15 Dissatisfied: 3 

B. Number would recommend: 15 Not Recommend: 3 

C« Areas of Satisfaction: 
.* Practical aspects: One of the few courses that provided me 
wiiA techniques that work. 

* The guest lecturers - plus comments • of others enrolled in 

course. 

* Suggestions for teachers getting children involved in the 

different art forms. 

* PACE program in our school district directly related to course. 
- The ballet perfoarmance and the rehearsal. 

* Mr. Sv;eet*s demonstration and lecture. 

Acquaintance with the work of the young artists who were 
bringing the benefit of their art directly to the classrooms. 
I thought the evening when they gave the report one of the 
high points of the course. 

* The enthusiasm of the leader, Clint Marantz. 

* The sense of involvement in education created by five enter- 

tainers. The concept of learning by implementing the per- 
forming arts can tajce on dimensions of personal appeal not 
otherwise attainable. 

* The activity involved getting people moving and I hope child- 

ren eventually. 

* Creative dramatics; the session on aesthetic experience. 

* The instructor's enthusiasm and interest in exciting teach- 

ers to curriculum change. 

* The artists who described their parts in their PACE asssign- 

ments, the privilege of attending professional performances 
and above all the stimulating and inspiring spirit of our 
director, Mr. Marantz. 

* Mr. Marantz, his enthusiasm and philosophy and interest in 

progressive techniques to be used in the elementary schools. 
I enjoyed the pioneer spirit and approach, and my involve- 
ment in class. 
The entire course. One of the best I have ever taken. 
The many varied ideas that I received which are very practi- 
cal and applicable to every day teaching. 



•.V 
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D. Areas of Dissatisfactions 

* DDncG rehearsal lesson. 

* Some participants in tlic course "oveacparticipated"— conuaents 
too lengthy -and'-^repetitious. 

* The fact that the purpose of the course is still not clear ^ 
also objectives were not really accomplished. Guest lectur- 
ers Icnev; their subject but viere unable to show hoi7 their 
particular skill could be used by the classroom teacher. 
There was too much talk - not enough specific ideas or dem- 
onstration . Outside of tlie very pleasant ballet perfojrm- 
ance the. only inspiration I had came from a class member* s 
presentation of the Crrl Orff instirumentg. 1 would likie 
very much to know more about these. Probably the dance has 
many possibilities in the classroom^ however^ these were 
really never demonstrated. VJhy couldn^t classrocxa teachers 
in the course set up a situation that might occur in the 
classroom and have the dancers show how they would use their 
dance to aid in the teaching. (A few short simple e^camples 
go much further than hours of talk.) 

* The general discussion periods seemed to go far afield. I 
think stronger guidance on the part of the moderator might 
have been a good idea. 

* The difficulty in "spreading the gospel". 

* Entire content in that it supposedly was to involve the en- 
tire educative process, not specifically the elementary 
system. 

* There was nothing of value in the course for the teacher of 

secondary school. 

E. Additional Suggestions: 

* Less professional more teacher participation. Some of the 

teachers in pur class can do a better job than some (not 
all) of the professionals. 

* Actual problems as we go along - lesson to be taught - dis- 

cuss how we can teach it. 

* More sensitivity training and creative dramatics. 

* More time given to discuss j.on by the artist in residence of 

the work they were doing v;ith children with general discus- 
sion. Direct program more toward elementary school level. 
This is the only place where change can hopefully begin. 
Jr. and tSr. High School is too late for both students and 
teachers. They've already ?oeen spoiled by the system. 

* Involving more principals and their assistants. Including 

more descriptions of classroom activities that illustrate 
the theory of this course. 

* Humanities define involvement for curriculum enrichment. 

* Use of local factories for tours of teachers to broaden their 

background. 

* If at all possible, the opportunity to see an actual class 

situation of PACE artists v;orking out a problem with teach- 
^ er and pupils. Also, more opportunity to discuss ; problems 

and receive suggestions from experienced PACE artists for 
correlating humanities and arts with curriculum in elementary 
Q school. 

ERIC 
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Additional Suggestions^. 

A course cbncerned with developing creativity among second- 
ary school teachers. 

People €b teach who are involved and excited by their sub*- 
ject as was llr« Marantz and more invovement of people in 
class themselves* 

Less emphasis on the artist himself and more on the prac- 
tical approach for the classroom* 



Enclosure J 



An Evaluation of the Math and Science Teachers' Workshop (11/22/69) 
An Interview with iir. Robert iiandell - Dec, 19S9 



Mr. Mandell stated that he felt that the Workshop had been very 
worthwhile anc. that the format of the TTorkshop had been successful, 
despite the fact that there was s(xaa^$£fioilty keeping the teachers 
on the sxibject of problems during the morhing session — they tended to 
slide into discussion of solutions—but he thou ght Lari v did very well 
in channeling the talk back to problems. ' 

Mr. Mandell believes that the A/iR program is very well suited to 
7th and 8th gra^le math, where students are learning the skills involv- 
ed in manipulating numbers, and that the type of representation of 
numbers demonstratecl by the A/Rs during the Workshop could .be very 
valuable. The basic principles that jstudents learn in 7th and 8th 
grades lend themselves to this technicme-^-and are such that the prin- 
ciple learned for one problem can be .carried^bver to other problems. 

By 9th grade, I'ir. Mandell stated, the basic principles should be 
well established, and the student must begin to. learn to think in ab- 
stract terms. The type of portrayal, animation and representation 
that the A/R can contribute defeats this purpose. Ideally a teacher 
should not even use a black board. If OjQje s^b^tract idea is clarified 
through a devise such as the A/R activity, it*clefeats the ultimate 
purpose of teaching students to thipk abstractly. And in the 9th 
grade curriculum the carry-over property of basic principles does not 
apply "as it does in 7th and 8th grades. * 

Mr. Mandell thinlcs this is true in any 9th grade math course, but 
most emphatically in a school which has a 9th grade Regents program, 
a program which esrerts considerable time pressure on students and 
teachers in order to cover the reguired curriculum. 

Mr. Mandell reported that the Workshop had changed his thinking 
in one respect, in the past he has used the device of story telling 
to help his stulents approach a problem 'abstractly. For example: 
"You are shepherds who have flocks of sheep^ tc take care of. .You are 
uneducated — you cannot read or count, you cannot even count on your 
fingers — ^how can you be sure that every one of your sheep corses in 
at night I Figure out a way to keep track of all of your animals 
under the given conditions." As a result <f£ the Workshop discussions 
and demonstrations, Iir. Mandell now feels that this same purpose, 
thinking out a problem in abstract terms, can be better served through 
the device of iinprovisation by the students. 

He stated that he hopes to pass on to the other math teachers in 
his school the fund of information gleaned from the Workshop session, 
through the math department. . > . 

Recorded by: 



Kas Bendiner 



PAF Rof lcctg Coraraunit,^' Jl^e^ 

One of tho primary premisee of the ?AC3 Project wna tlmu tho 
coranitjaent of PfiP to the area— Tooth to the ochools and tc the 
general community— v;ou Id be moot effective in bringing about its 
goals. There have boon tangible dvitionctrations of hov? tliia com- 
mitment hac reflected the c<xnrctunity needs: 

a« PAF coromissioned the creation of a theatrical collr.go 
"VJhitman 150'' (privately published, 1970) to acquaint the 
students vdth a native of the community who had achieved 
greatness as a poet. At tho invitation of the Halt T?hit- 
man Birthplace Association, this was presented as tho 
sesquicentennial of VThitman's birth* (On filo«) 

b« In 1960 v/hen there was a need for an artistic e::pres*« 
sion of Blade culture for the v;hite community, PAF corn** 
missionc*?. Herbert Deutsch, composer-in-resio.once, to v/rite 
a piece o:: lausic that could be performed by jionior high 
students. Early in 1969^ PAF published MUTIim An African 
Tal e of tho Creat ion (i nteractions for .chorus j^rciispi^^ 
enseiifole/ flute' an d audience) . (On iiloTf^ 

c. In 1968 tlie Director of the PAP Dance Enserdblo created 
a nev; v;orl: glUiFPITX based on a particular e>:perience v;ith 
the junior high "students* 

d. An example of how PAP*s theatre style reflects the char- 
acter of the community ir» ccxnmentcd upon in Urban ;vonewal 
H5.ts pUPv TOi'm, a feature story in a Long islan'^'llJews^aper. 
(On Txle.y '^"^ 



Enclosure 10 



Dissemina tion 

To foster acceptance of the PACE, ideas in both the schools 
and the community, PRF invested a large amount of time and ef- 
fort (using vast numbers of volunteer-hours as v/ell as staff 
time to help PACE publish and distribute a newsletter, issue 
flyers, furnish press releases, provide speakers and a slide 
lecture for PTAs, school boards and other organizations, and is 
devising a multi -media presentation describing its Ivasic phil- 
osophy. 

PAF efforts inspired several articles in national magazines 
about the PACE Project (of which we are most appreciative) . 



